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mate terms with mathematical formulae, who still feel interest in 
the abstract problems of statistical method. It is to such men that 
the book makes its strongest appeal. 

Wesley C. Mitchell 

Harvard University 



A Study of the Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment. 
By Frank Chapman Sharp, Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Wisconsin. Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, No. 236, pp. 144. 

This monographic study is the application to an ethical problem 
of the methods of the experimental laboratory. The problem is 
to discover the extent to which the moral judgment is influenced by 
custom, the definition of which the author takes from the Dictionary 
of Philosophy as "a manner of acting somewhat widespread and 
habitual in society but not physiologically inherited." The method 
employed is the use of a carefully worded questionnaire and casu- 
istry questions, personal interviews supplementing the written 
answers. The questions cover a variety of assumed situations in- 
volving distinct moral judgments. The individuals experimented 
upon are two groups of University of Wisconsin students, one of 
ninety- three from the College of Liberal Arts, the other of fifty 
from the Agricultural College. The author offers valid reasons for 
"believing that the results obtained hold for a large section of the 
American and presumably, therefore, of European society " It is 
not claimed that the results are applicable to semi-civilized or more 
primitive people. 

The author sets out to examine the generally accepted view "that 
the prevalence of a uniform mode of behavior in a given society, 
especially if none of its members can remember a divergent mode 
as existing within its borders, is capable of creating the judgment 
that the conduct in question is a duty." He assumes that this view 
is generally accompanied by a "second view, namely, that the moral 
judgments which thus arise are immediate, that is, formed without 
any consciousness of the relation of the conduct approved or dis- 
approved to happiness, beauty, or whatever other values may give 
their actual validity to such judgments in the eyes of the philoso- 
pher." This immediacy, or lack of reference to the welfare of 
those affected, is also generally accompanied by the conception of 
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authority, that is, that the moral judgment is entirely or partially 
determined by the will of some particular personality, as the will 
of God, supposedly revealed in the Bible. 

The author thus narrows his problem down as follows : The 
"foreign pressure theory" or the view that the custom of the group 
determined the moral judgment of the individual, is bound up with 
the conception that (1) the judgment is immediate, that is, formed 
without reference to welfare, and (2) that it is due to the influence 
of some authoritative personality or institution. He then reviews 
the evidence collected from his investigation with a view to deter- 
mine the validity of these two latter points of view. 

His results are as follows: He finds that the students of both 
groups, with few and unimportant exceptions, agree in founding 
their judgments upon the welfare of the persons concerned, and 
moreover that those who evinced a belief in the authority of the 
Bible as a revelation of the will of God as a living reality neverthe- 
less were not appreciably influenced by its standards. Finding 
therefore that both immediacy and authority in the moral judgments 
were lacking, that is, that the judgments were formed with regard 
to the welfare of the persons concerned and without any external 
volitional pressure, he concludes that the current conception of the 
influence of custom on morality is incorrect. 

The method employed and the carefulness of the procedure call 
for recognition. While the questionnaire method is of course open 
to many objections, where carefully guarded and supplemented as 
here by personal interviews, it comes nearer bringing one to the 
heart of many problems than any other method. It seems very 
doubtful, however, whether the author has found what he thinks 
he has, that is, whether the evidence proves his main contention. 
The fault lies not in the method used, but in the author's conception 
of the relation of the individual to the social consciousness in which 
he lives. The setting of the standards of the individual over against 
the standards of the society in which he has been reared, is a fallacy 
that is rather antiquated. What the author has really shown, and 
this is extremely important for ethics, is that the judgments of the 
average individual are based upon a consideration of the actual 
welfare of the persons affected, and that so-called absolute standards 
of conduct are really not followed in the judgments of common 
sense. A number of the students examined (as No. 215, p. 99) 
showed that a theory of the existence of an absolute standard may 
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exist in the same mind side by side with a eudaimonistic standard 
of conduct. People are fortunately inconsistent when it comes to 
the application of the so-called absolutist standard of conduct. 

But the conclusion that the author draws from these facts, 
namely, that the standards of the group have relatively little to do 
with the standards of the individual finds little justification either 
in the evidence here presented or in the resuts of investigations in 
genetic psychology. 

The author recognizes this fact partially when he raises the 
question (p. 56) whether the existence of the welfare standard in 
the minds of the students may not itself be due to the existence of 
such a standard in the influences to which they have been subjected. 
And he makes a rather unsuccessful attempt to escape from the 
difficulty thus presented. Thus he says (p. 57) that they could not 
have received their standard from their religious teachers, since the 
latter, both Protestant and Catholic, constantly employ non-utili- 
tarian standards. But fortunately the religious teachers of our gen- 
eration are inconsistent enough to teach better than they think. 
Alongside all the so-called absolutism of moral standards in modern 
preaching has gone a delightfully inconsistent appeal to common 
sense utilitarianism. And to deny the existence of a eudaimonistic 
standard in the current public opinion in which the students were 
reared, would invalidate the very thing upon which the author bases 
the value of his study, namely, that the students examined are 
representative of current public opinion. 

It is of course the work of the genetic psychologist to trace out 
the exact relation of the individual consciousness to the social con- 
sciousness, and the process by which the individual comes to be rep- 
resentative of the life in which he is reared. But that the relation is 
most intimate and that there are not two sets of consciousness, a 
public opinion and an individual opinion, seems to be pretty well 
established. Professor Sharp seems to beg the whole question for 
a contrary conception. Cecil q North 

DePauw University 



A Primer of Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. London ; Adam 
and Charles Black. 1903. Pp. 90. 
A convenient and popular sketch of socialism by a sympathetic 
critic. C. R. H. 



